CHAPTER V.
COMPLEX SALTS AND COMPLEX IONS.
1. Introductory.
IT was pointed out in Chapter III. that in some cases the solu-
tion of two simple salts containing a common ion may, on
crystallisation, give rise to a material the properties of which
differ entirely from those of either of the simple salts from
which it was formed. This new substance is termed a complex
salt.
To make the matter clear, an example from analytical
methods may be chosen. When potassium chloride is added to
an acidulated solution of platinum chloride, a yellow crystalline
precipitate is formed which has the composition corresponding
to PtCl4. 2KC1. Since there are six chlorine atoms in this
substance it might be expected, by analogy with the behaviour
of simple salts, that six molecules of silver nitrate would react
with the compound and yield six molecules of silver chloride.
In actual practice, however, no silver chloride is formed at all;
for the reaction-product is found to have the composition
Ag2PtCl6. Thus the interaction of the chlorides of platinum
and potassium has given rise to a body which no longer
possesses the properties of its components but which, instea/d,
has acquired new characteristics. Only the two potassium
atoms are replaceable by silver, whilst the platinum appears to
be rigidly attached to the remaining chlorine atoms. In order
to express this behaviour, the formula of the compound may
be written in the form: K2(PtCl6); and the deduction may
reasonably be drawn that i in its dissociation it no longer de-
composes into ions of potassium, platinum and chlorine, but
ionises into two potassium ions and a third ion having the com-
position PtCl.g'
This example serves to bring out another point of interest.
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